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To help achieve a nore dispersed population 
distribution^ it is the strategy of the New Bural Society (NBS) 
project to address the interdependent rural, urban, and energy 
problems by solving the rural development problem issue first. People 
live in large urban areas chiefly because the jobs and essential 
services are there. Advances in communications technology could make 
it possible to decentralize business and government employment to 
rural areas and still maintain direct ties with the urban marketplace 
via sophisticated, relatively low-cost communications links. This 
document is divided into six sections: The first presents the basic 
phenomena that gave rise to the NBS concept. The second section 
discusses these phenomena in greater detail. The third describes the 
BBS concept and its approach to rural development. The fourth part 
deals with the potential impact of population decentralization on 
domestic energy production and consumption. The fifth presents the 
overall NBS objectives, and the sixth outlines the program that NBS 
proposes to undertake in the next few years. (Author/IBC) 
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"The research and studies forming the basis for this report were conducted 
pursuant to a contract with the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD) . The statements and conclusions contained herein are those of 
the contractor and do not necessarily reflect the views of the U.S. Govern- 
ment in general or HUD in particular. Neither the United States nor HUD 
makes any warranty, expressed or im.plied. or assumes responsibility for 
the accuracy or completeness of the information herein." 
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THE NEW RURAL SOCIETY 



Introduction 

The United States is faced with critical urban, rural, and energy 
problems , The NRS believes that these problems are interdependent and 
in a large part result from the population imbalance caused by the massive 
migration from rural to metropolitan areas of the United States over the 
past half century. This shift of people produced stagnation in many 
rural commimities that had lost population and contributed to the crime, 
pollution, and congestion problems which now seriously burden many 
metropolitan areas. At the san:e time it can be postulated that at 
present there is no optimal match between the population distribution 
, of this nation and its energy and *5arth resources. The main objective 
has to be the dependence on our own resources while maintaining a 
high quali:y of life for everyone. The application of modem communi- 
cation and transportation systems and their combinations could play a 
significant role in this. 

To help achieve a more dispersed population distribution, it is the 
strategy of the NRS project to address the interdependent rural, urban, 
and energy problems by solving the rural development problem issue 
first. Once population decentralization begins, the pressures on the 
large cities will be reduced and the outcome of the strategy could lead 
to higher quality of life for urban and rural residents alike. 

5 
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People live in large urban areas today chiefly because the jobs 
and essential services are there. Given the opportunity, many families 
would prefer to live in rural communities. Advances in communications 
technology could make it possible to decentralize business and government 
employment to rural areas and still maintain direct ties with the urban 
market-place via sophisticated, relatively low-cost communications links. 
Imaginatively applied telecommunications can also help improve the 
health services, educational opportunities and cultural life of small towns. 
Through these means people will be able to live in the environment of 
their choice while still enjoying the job opportunities and essential 
services that are important to them. 

This document is divided into six sections: The first presents 
the basic phenomena that gave rise to the NRS concept. The second 
section discusses these phenomena in greater detail. The third section 
describes -the NRS concept and its approach to rural development. The 
fourth part deals with the potential impact of population decentralization 
on domestic en«rgy production and consumption. The fifth section 
presents the overall NRS objectives and the sixth section outlines the 
program that NRS proposes to undertake in the next few years in 
working towards its indicated objectives. 
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K Unbalanced Population Distribution 



Nearly 75 percent of Americans live in metropolitan areas. These 
areas typically represent large population concentrations because they 
encompass a central city as well as adjacent counties and communities 
which are economically and socially integrally linked to one another. The 
remainder of the U.S. population--some 55 million — is scattered among the 
small towns and farms of rural. .America . During the 1960's, the total metropoli 
tan population expanded by 26 million. During that same period, the national 
population grew by 24 million. Of those who dwell within the boundaries of 
so-called nietropoUtan areas, ^ only 40 percent of the white inhabitants 
actually reside in a central ci.y as opposed to TS percent of the blacks, 
(See Table 1, page 4'.' . The rest live in the suburban communities contiguous 



The derinition oi a Si2,r.c.zrd MecropoUtan Statistical .Area CSXfS.-^O 
has undergone several modifications airice it v.' as first i£S:iad by tiie Bur^sau 
of the Budget in 1949. Cv.rrcnc criteria, adopted in Novpjrib.'ir i97I, pr'0*"Ue 
that each S>.tSA must mriude at learnt: 

a) one ciry with 5C,C0Q or ^iiore Inhabitants, or 

b) a cit^* navmg a population of at least 25,000 which wi.th tlie addi- 
tion of the population of contiguous places, incorporated or unincor- 
porated, having a population density of at least 1,000 persons per 
square mile, and which together constitute, for general social and 
economic purposes, a single community v/ith a combined populaticn 
of at least 50,000, provided that the county or counties in which the 
city and contiguous places are located have a total population of at 
least 75,000. (In New England, the cities and towns qualifying for 
inclusion in an SMSA must have a total population of at least 75,000.) 

In addition, the government criteria require that the SMSA include the county 
in which the central city is located and any other adjacent counties that are 
judged to be integrated economically and socially with the county of the 
central city. 
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to the core city* As for the non-metropolitan population* only a small per- 
centage of them — 4,5 percent in 19^3 — can be found actually working 
the land. The remaining 20 percent who reside in rural America earn their 
livelihood in other ways. Superimposing these population patterns upon a 
map of the United States reveals one of the impacts that centralization has 
had on this country. Seventy-five percent of the inhabitants are now con- 
centrated on a mere 14 percent of the land area* (See Tables 2 an4 page 6.) 
Moreover this lopsided population distribution has adversely affected many 
American cities, suburbs, and towns, 
A. Impact on Large Cities 

Some of this country's oldest cities are cxp«*rienc:ng decline with 
iictle hope of reversing their down'A-'ard course, Tli.y have bnen losing 
skilled Tr.idcle- [-Azcr.'.'^ re3ic:en:s to tj-;e suburbs ^-in^ir/^ 'Jne city per: ^hery 
a: a r-ip:.' y :,^^ :or ti'-? ia^t r.'.o decacies . T,-iey ha'-*e •.vatch'id ir:d-j.atries 
•ibinccn the... icr subuvba:*; .^it^s . Tl-.ev have beer, fcrced to ■'^n^mit an ever 
larger percentage o: their niur^icipal bucket to social services for the poor, 
unskilled, and eiderly* They ha.ve had to cope u-i*-h the pollutirn that 
accompanies the daily iniicw and outflow of thousands; of automobile com- 
muters from, outlying comm.unities * They have had to try ta deal with in- 
creasing violence and crime that is by no m*eans qkcI :sive to the city, but 
perhaps more pervasive there. All this the cities are being required to 
accomplish on an ever dwindling tax base. 

9 
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B> Impact" on Suburbs 

The rapid exodus of central city families to suburbia in recent years 
has led to unplanned development. Most central cities are now ringed by a 
series of suburbs that reflect the outward migration of population over 
decades. Those communities in the first ring are generalVy Che oldest, 
while those most distant from the inner city, the newest. Extravagant 
land use practices have produced development after development with 
single family homes on one acre lots. Frequently, however, there may 
be no public green space between the central city municipal pai-k and 
the outermost boundary of a metropolitan area. Because of strict zoning 
ordinances, the "instant" communities created by .he huge post World 
War n real estate developers tend to be hothogeneous in race and class 
terms — confine i to the middle and upper income families. Minority groups 
and lower-income families commonly have difficulty finding homes in 
suburbia. Suopping centers strung out along major highways satisfy 
the consumer needs of suburbanites but are poor substitutes for the 
main street or village green when it comes to fostering a sense of community. 
C. Tjnpact on Rural Towns 

Outmigration has left many rural communities ir no-s-^-tt^^rropolitan 
counties to stagnate. Their younger, more educated rer'' uents have tended 
to move to the metropolitan areas which offer better jobs and more oppor- 
'tunities to satisfy their life- style preferences . Those who choose to remain 
behind face bleak prospects in the future. Of the 27 million low-income 

7 
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people in this cour.ti-y, 40 percent live in rurrl areas, making incidence 
cf po-. erty in rural areas rrore than double tli.it ci ev^n uroan aroas. 

As agricultural err.ploymer.: cppcrtunities have d^eclir.ed, rural com- 
--lunltics have lacked the rencurces to attract naw employers. As of 1970, 

•.vr-thirds ct ;he hcn.es ;n vural Arrerica were substandard. V^ater a.nd sewer 
syst^ns ;n rur^: con^n^unides irecue-tly dc rot ^et new federal water quality 
-v-ncirds. F;:r.is for i.T.provir.g ihese systems car.nct be fuisily raised, how- 
ever, by further taxir.g a disproportionately tooot , elderly population. Grossly 
defic;ent transportation services into and irom many rural communities may act 
^0 deter new industry or families from locating there. A shortage of health care 
prcfos-ionals and peer delivery systerr.s mean that the rural community resident 
c::en i^cks dccesa tJ udt.'JU2.:e medical ser^.-ices, 

Whai may finally alter the dc-A-nward course uf many rural communities 
.5 O.e .^rowing concern for ±e need to plan the use of .America's energy and 

■:.:d resources -a problem thr.: in part can be traced back to ^he rapid 
.r.orr'sjpoUtani^ation of :he country cue to rural migratior^ . 
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n. Discussion of the Effecta of Rapid Urbani«»Hn„ 



^' Mtgration from rural com munities to metropolitan area a e ver the laat SO 
years has produced an undesi r able population imbalance. P - concentration 
of three-quarters of the U.S . population in metropolitan areas place, a 
severe strain on public services, transportation systems, energy source, 
(electric and oil), and recreational facUitles. Often the spatial organization 
of business activity and residential neighborhoods requires SMSA inhabitant, 
to commute subsUntlal distances to work . This result. In the use of mora 
gas and the generation of more poUutant.. For almost always, th. private 
automobile is the preferred mean, of transportation to work, (see Table 4, 
page 10) . ' 



2. Economic and job-related considerations h a ve been the primary deter- 
minant, of mlRratlon ■ The mechanization of agriculture during thl. century 

Increased the productivity of caplul relative to oth.r re.ourc.., with th. 

' 2 
re.ult that capital wa. substituted increa.ingly for labor . Thl. lad to * 

reduction of job* In rural artai which were dominated by natural ra.ourca- 

».ed indu.tri... The .Ituatlon wa. exacerbated by high fertUlty-th. fact 
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that rural families produced substantially more offspring than were needed 

3 

for generational replacement. Meanwhile non-farm industries in urban areas 
were expanding rapidly and required additional manpower. Thus faced with 
unemployment or underemployment, many rural residents responded to the 
demand for labor by urban non-farm industries which offered superior occupa- 
tional opportunities . 

From an economic standpoint, migration from a rural to an urban area 
4 

has often proved rewarding . Disadvantaged blacks, in particular, have 
improved their circumstances markedly through such migration. 



3. Outmigratlon has left many rural communities economically stagnant, a 
situation that is only compounded by the fact that migration tends to be 
adversely .^eltictive. Those who leave rural communities first tend to be. 
the ycuri^cr. better-educated residents. These are precisely the indi'/iduals 
with the greatest income- producing potential and the occupational skills 
that industry seeks. 

Outmigratlon reinforces economic stagnation to the extent that those 
rural communities that are so affected usually find it increasingly difficult 
to develop the Infrastructure that would make them attractive to projipective 
industry. In many sections of the country, rural community residents are 



3 

Peter A. Morrison, "Urban Growth and Decline in the United States: 
A Study of Migration's Effect* in Two Cities," Rand Paper - 5234, May 1974. 
pp. 5-6. 
4 

Peter A. Morrison, "How Population Movements Shape National 
Growth," Rand Paper - 5007, May 1973, pp. 5-6. 
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ovcragcd and undercducated relative to urban dwellers , Even though people 
in rural areas spend about the same percentage of their incomes underwriting 
government services as those in metropolitan areas, in dollar terms the 
expenditure tends to be far lower because the average rural family earns 
less than an urban family, (See Table 5. below). Moreover, the assessed 
value of taxable proper^/ in nonmetropolitan areas is. generally lower on a 
per capita basis than in metropolitan areas. To make matters worse, as 
Table 5 indicates, the taxable property value per capita declined outside 
metropolitan areas bet\\'een 1961 and 1971, This meai^s that many rural 
governments are finding that their limited revenues simply will not stretch 
far enough to furnish their residents with services of comparable quality to 
those found in urban areas . 



Table 5 

Per Cepita An:cun!c cf Taxable Proparty Assessed Value 
in Metro and Norinietro Courtties, by Region, 1961 and 1971 
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•*% refers to the 1961 and 1971 taxable property value per capita outside 
rr.Gtro areas, expressed as a percentage of taxable property value per capita 
inside such areas , 



Source: U.S. C^2nsu3 of Governments . 4t 
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4. Migration among metropolitan areas rather than from the country to the 
city, has become the principal determinant of urban growth. Americans are 
a highly mobile people. Nearly 20 percent of the population moves each 

year. In the past people moved from rural communities to metropolitan 

areas-. Most migration today can more accurately be characterized 

as an exchange of persons among urban areas rather than as an enduring 

5 

shift of population from one area to. .another . 

As Table 6 (page 14) shows, roughl/ ' 1 percent of the Americans 
who moved in 1973 were urban dwellers moving to a new urban location. 
Approximately three-fourths of those moved within the same metropolitan 
region, and the remaining one fourth moved to a different urban area. 

Rural-urban migration has been declining of late. In fact, the most 
recent census figures indicate that the population of rural communities in 
most regions of the United Stales is Increasing more rapidly than fchat of metro- 
politan areas. This represents a significant turnaround insofar as less than 
a decade ago the reverse was true. 

5. Rural communities in America have traditionally been service- 
rather than residential-oriented, but there has been a reversal in 
many towns of late as the business function has declined while 
the housing function function has not . The idealized view of the 

5 

Peter A. Morrison, "How Population Movements Shape National 
Growth." Rand Paper - 5007, May 1973, p. 13. 
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highly integrated rural community of an earlier age does not fit the American 

experience. The classic "Gemeinschaft" community described by Tonnies was 

one wherein people lived close to one another, knew each other well, and worked 

6 

together. "Mutual furtherance and affirmation" predominated. In the United 
States, such intense social soHdarity was not easily attainable given the pattern 
of settlement that predominated in this country. 
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The settlement pattern was one of dispersion rather than proximity. 

Rural families lived on isolated homesteads, They relied upon skilled 

craftsmen in the towns to make the vital machinery. It was difficult to 

identify a farming family with any one- community, because the family might 

typically have shopped in one town, worshipped in another and sent the 

children to school in still another, In America the farmer's contacts were 

"segmented rather than holistic. . , individuated— more so, perhaps than 

7 

any other part of the population , " 

This old agrarian society disappeared with industrialization. It 
produced jobs which helped draw millions of farmers and craftsmen from 
rural communities to the cities during the first half of this century. Now 
there is evidence, however, that ^ome of their progfiny are choosing to 
return to the srr.all towns . 

Rural communities outside the mecropolitan areas have of iate been 
gaining population or at leaiit holding ilieir own. Though they may have 
lost their business facilities, many have been attracting "second home' 
owners, retired people eager to escape the cities, and employees of manu- 
facturing industries in nearby small towns. While the exact increase in 



7 

Jessie Bernard, The Sociology of Community (Glen view. Hi,: 
Scott, Foresman ie Company, 1973), p, 95, 
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occupied housing in rural towns of 1,000 or more ic not available, it is 
estimated to have risen by at least 14 percent between 1940 and 1970.^ 

^' A lai-ge proportion of rural community residents commute to jobs 
i n another county, so a sta bl e population is not a reliable indicator 
of a small town's vitality. 

In recent years, manufacturing has moved into rural counties. It 
has been encouraged to some extent by the development of interstate 
highway systems which have facilitated the transportation of both goods 
and labor, V/orkers who have filled the newly created jobs in rural areas, 
however, frequently do not live in the town where they are employed, Ap- 
proximately 24 percent of all rural workers—town and country alike- 
commuted to work in another county in 1970 , 

" • SiiL^E'l -? .SLjl^r^[^i.^?."25?)lfin.,.Si*i^/l.pJ J QjA9Q- X.,^Q^QQ ^ population 
are the least iika ly ^o_^o^':^^^^^^_Jo^work^ Census data show that no type 
of settlement in our society Is as self-contaia*. ' as the some 1,500 cities jn 
the 10,000 to 50 ,000 population range. People who live in cities in this 
g 

Calvin L. Beale, Rural Development: Population and Settlement 
Prospects," Journal of Soil and Water Conservation (Jan-Feb. 1974), Vol. 29, 
p. 25. 

^0 
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size range do- far less intercounty job commuting than either metropolitan 
area residents or farmers , 

8, Rural America cannot be termed in a universal state of decline, for 

the situation is very uneven « Some regions are stagnating while others 

are experiencing sizable growths Most declines appear to be occurring in the 

Great Plains, western Corn Belt, southern Appalachian coal areas, and the 

9 

old Cotton Belt of the Southern Coastal Plain. Meanwhile the rural popula- 
tion elsewhere is expanding , "Between the metropolitan areas of the Lower 
Great Lakes and the Northeast, in the Far West, the Florida Peninsula and 

the textile areas of the Southern Piedmont, " in particular, considerable growth 
10 

has taken place. 

In general those regions (See Table 7, pagel8) suffering severe 
declines have been especially hurt by new labor saving farm practices and 
adjustments in coal mining procedures which have reduced employment op- 
portunities faster than new employment opportunities were created. Poor 
prospects for employment thus prompted many inhabitants to migrate. As a 

consequence, the rural population in these four declining regions dropped 

11 

30 percent between 1940 and 1970, "il^ : 

Meanwhile the five other rural areas cited in Table 7, which together 
enjoyed a 44 percent population increase during this sam« period, tended to 

^Ibid, ,p.23, ^^ Ibid. Ibid. 
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be regions that did not rely heavily upon extractive industries. Also, some 
boasted favorable climates and proximity to major metropolitan centers. 

TABLE 7. 
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^'iilJJ^s^Tjc^^ Many Ar^ierican central cities experienced a 

raaical population rcstructurt-g during ^he 1960s. They lost large num- 
bers of the^r higher income white residents to tlie suburbs and were left 
with a larger proportion of disadvantaged families— both v/hite and black. 
Problems of poverty, dependency and ill health have intensified in central 
cities as the composition of their populations has changed. And the cities 
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Ibid. , p. 24. 
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are less able to cope with these problems because their tax base has been 
eroded by the outxnigration of industries and higher income families. 

10. While no area is untouched by crime, the population groups with the 
highest propensities to commit crime reside in the central cities > The fear 
of violence has been driving increasing numbers of city dwellers to exurbia 
in search of a more tranquil, safer environment. 

Regardless of where people live, Americans rank crime as a major 
domestic concern. National statistics show an upsurge in serious crime* 
particularly in the larger cities, (See Table 8 and Table 9, page 20) . Tba 
poor, the unemployed, the drug addicts — in sum, the population groups 
with the highest propensities 'o commit crime--tend to live in the nation's 
central 'Cities. Municipal governments, beir g strapped for funds, cannot 
afford to recruit and train enough law enforcement officials. Meanwhile 
urban crime rates continue to climb , and increasing numbers of central city 
families migrate to suburbia. 

11. The dearth of low cost housing in suburbia places ownership of 

a home in these communities outside the grasp of increasing numbers 
of Americans . Suburban residential communities have long used zoning 
ordinances to discriminate against the low-income family. Many towns 
make it difficult to get a variance to build other than one-family homes on 
relatively large lots. By adopting this stance, the local government can 
effectively exclude anyone not in the upper income range, 

23^9 
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Noteworthy in this regard is a recent study which shows that the 

median price of one-family homes in the New York region is today well in 

excess of $40,000 — which means that 85 percent of the region's families 

13 

could not afford the median house. Elsewhere in the United States, the 
same holds true. This .neans that the mass migration to suburbia from the 
cities may be coming to an end. 

Should mortgage money remain tight and interest rates high, over the 
next few years, small towns outside the metropolitan area could attract new 
residents. Young families who cannot afford suburbia but dislike urban 
apartment-house living, may be encouraged to move to a rural community 
that offers them an opportunity both to earn a living and enjoy the life style 
they prefer. 

. TVgJr ' 'h cost of oil s uggests that efforts to stai?iUze U.S. energy con- 
sumption and redirect frjn; • growth of energy supplies toward decentralized 
?vr^tcma coald be very advantageous . A gradual reduction of the energy con- 
sumption growth rate need not imply economic hardship. Actually higher 
energy prices could possibly lead to the substitution of labor for energy in 
certain economic activities, resulting in increased employment. 



Robert N. Rickles, "Suburbia Isn't What It Used To Be. " The New 
York Times , January 6, 1975. 

14 

A Time to Choose— 'America's Energy Future , Energy Policy 
Project of the Ford Foundation (Cambridge: Ballinger Publishing Co. , 
1974), pp. 88-93. 
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Small community energy systems presumably co 
fueled with organic wasies from municipal refuse and therefore less 
dependent upon oil than a central power plant. Coal might also be used, 
assuming that there were suUable controls which ensured the meeting 
of clean air standards . 

Extensive centralization of our energy supplies has meant heavy 
reliance on oil. This places the country in a vulnerable politicai position, 
internationally. Centralization also makes the consequences of a technical 
failure, such as the Northeast blackout, much more disruptive than would be 
the case if the system were decentralized. 

^ • The maj ority of AnuT rlcans f rivor the regu'tat:on oi population and Indus - 
trial growth in the areas where th ey li%-e. A 1974 national 3urvey of a repre- 
sentative sarnplt; of ca^e A.-nericp-n populAticn .-evfj^Aod th^it some 54 percent 

ciie people u^-or gov'irnm^r.J' f-r^ul-yticn o; ir^duatria.! z:'<d :. '."i. grcvvth 
in their area, 37 percent oppose it, .-and 9 percent havn no opinion. Thjse 
who support regulation generally tend to be younger and bettor educated 
than the opposition. Urban cVellers were far more inclined to support 
regulation than residents of small communities. And citizens of towns 
under 2,500 were strongly opposed to regulation. 



William Watts and Lloyd Free, State of the NaHon 1974 (New York: 
Potomac Associates/Harper, 1974), p. 332*/ 




spite increased activity In the extractive industries, rural community 
Its will continue to depend essentially upon manufacturing and service 
ries for sources of work. The ongoing drive to expand domestic produc- 
energy, foodstuffs, and timber will produce some new employment oppor- 
5 in the rural extractive industries. However these industries are no 
as labor intensive as they once were, and continuing advances in labor- 
techniques w.'ill reduce their need for manpower. 

[n 1970. only 15 percent c5f the employed rural population was engaged 
y in the extractive industries (agriculture, mining, or wood industries), 
pared with 52 percent in 1940. The 1960's was the time when many manu- 
ig plants decided to move to rural locations. Thus by the end of the 
, the growth rate of manufacturing employment in nomnetropoliUin 
s exceeded that in metropoUtan areas. The 1960»s also witnessed the 
levclopment cf the second home industry. It was fostered in part by two 
ly supported programs. r.a:;-.cly, the interstate highway program and the 
cstruction program, which created a number of sizeable reservoirs 
the country. The result was that many hitherto isolated rural regions 
popular areas to which people retired or escaped on the weekend, 
tum created new work alternatives in the recreation industry for 
esidents , 



&eale. "Rural Development: Population and Settlement Prospects , " 
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15 ♦ New typ€S of businesses »nd Indv.striftS for whom closeneaa to mark eta 
does not rank is > primary concern can be attracted to rural communities . 
For example, research and development work has become an ImporUnt In- 
dustry since World War II . Such operations have no particular requirement to 
b« located in a central city. As the success of these arms hinges on their 
creative professionals , they ttnd to be perhaps unusually sensitive to the 
ccrceived pveferencrs of their personnel. Vany of these organizations 
located In a rural area because they assumed that their professionals preferred 
such an envircmnent and because the nature of their business did not oblige 
^iieni to rent high -price ce^ntral cit>' office space in order to have direct 
access to rr.arke:s . 



- • .'>arv 5:af:' and cleri c al :cb£ have rr.o%-gd cut of U. S. central cities 
"'Jil-IJ.^ -c^"^ • -^^ ^-^ gr^^L oncb id :^c that it ^'as rrcre 

•i.:?r -Ttic tc c -v::: -n '"^^^ ^J^•^^::_^r£r^J2eAd^ Departments 

such as accGunhr. . -esearch developrr.ent» and cnmputer operations 
IzAve been A.T.cn£ ^hc iii M to rr.ov.i The lure of :ower t:i.xe3, better manpower, 
reduced operating costs and minimal security problems have fed this trend 
toward decentralization. Though many companies have their headquarters 
in the central city, the transfer of some operations to suburban sites has 
ser- ed to cut costs substantially by reducing the amount of office space 
leased within the city . 
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Dispersion of jobs to satellite centers in small communities outside the 



metropolitan area can reduce travel time and hence the demand for new trans- 
port facilities > The satellite office concept permits employees of an organization 
to report to work in the center nearest their residence. Assuming that the 
housing supply around such a center is adequate, the time that employees 
spend commuting to and from their work will decline. People who work near 
their homes place less of a burden on transit facilities. Thus governments 
will be less pressured to spend an ever increasing proportion of their budgets 
on additional freeways and transit lines , This means that public monies 
which, without job decenta-alization, might have been invested in upgrading 
commuter links will now be available for other important public projects, 

18 , Substantial reduction of the population densities in metropolitan aireas 
will not be achieved through the creation of new town s. The U-3. 
Department Housir.^ 2sid Urban Development (HUD) rc!cently abandoned its new 
town program. The economic costs of new towns proved too high, especially 
in the early development years , Unlike existing towns which already had 
a basic infrastructure upon which they could expand, the new towns created 
by HUD were obliged to construct new public schools, roads, and utility 
systems simultaneously at the outset. 
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Yet another problem of many new towns is diat they have had difficulty 
attracting heterogeneous populations. In terms of age, especially, new towns 
often are dominated by a specific age group— for example, young families 
with school-age children. The new town is therefore obliged to deal with the 
so-caUed "wave effect/' that is "caused by a population dominated by a 
particular age group" and which leads "to a large group of similarly aged 
children enrolling in a school system at about the same Ume,"^'^ ,A.lso. 
many new towns which originally tried to build heterogeneous communities 
have succumbed to current economic pressures. High development costs 
have reduced efforts to provide houairxg for low-income families in new 
tov/ns , 



1 9 . Unpiar.ned -irban ^ i :;prawl has been continuing apace since ^Vorlc V/ar H 
^ililb^ll^r-^'^iL-J^V:-.,^^ i££ .iittU,g:-'g:-^c or privatr; land (excluding backyard s) 
is being decic ate d to cpe r. space . Residents of this cr:un2-y's high density 
areas rvho set out in search of open space and wilderness for recreation with- 
in reasonable proximity of their homes, are finding that tl-:e supply of "country" 
land is limited. Farsighted environmentalists and planners in meiropoUtan 
areas have long urged local governing bodies to preserve available open 
space for public use. But all too often plans for alternating open space with 

17 

E. S. Lee. J. C, Bresee, K, P. V/elson. and D. A, Patterson. An 
Introduction to Urban Decentralization (Oak Pidge: Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, (1971), p, 59. 
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urban satellite clusters have been endorsed by a county board of supervisors 
and then rejected by the same board later because it has succumbed to 
development fever. 

The government needs to adopt a land use policy if open space is to remain 
readily available to the metropolitan area resident— especially in the East. 
The state of Connecticut is a case in point. Between 1959 and 1972 
slightly more than a decade— the state lost half of its farms. The 
fact that land values have climbed 100 percent since 1967 has been partly 
responsible for the disappearance of Connecticut farms. ^Iso farm profits 
have declined during this period due to rising operational costs and the 
relative stability of federally regulated consumer prices . Thus many 
famiHes have had to sacrifice their farms. Those who live close enough to 
a suburban center to have their land zoned for residential or commercial 
development have been particularly -/ulnerable. 

With the disappearance of farms, the state's open space has also vanished. 
It is estimated that by the year 2000, some 600,000 people will be seeking 
to use Connecticut's open space for recreation, hiking and camping. Given 
the rapid rate at which the state's agricultural industry is presently dwindling, 
very little open space may remain by the year 2000. 

18 

"Suburban Growth— A Case Study," Population BuUetin (Washington: 
Population Referenpe Bureau, 1972), pp. 2-30. 

19 

"Agriculture in Connecticut," The Connecticut Conserva tion Reoorter 
Vol. 7 (August-September 1974), pp. 1-8. 
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20' An increased migration of metropolitan area residents to existing small 
comm unities, as opposed to new towns or suburban developments, could 
help preserve valuable open land. Careful planning now to ensure th^ 
ayailabiUty of open l ands would mean less pollution, more recreational 
opportunities and f ewer water supply problems in the future , 

Many cities depend upon agricultural land to absorb and utilize wastes. 
With less open land, more sewage treatment centers would have to be built. 
The nutrient-laden effluent that these plants deposit in lakes and rivers 
contributes to the excessive growth of algae and weed which can eventually 
choke these water bodies , 

Yet another advantage of agricultural lands is that they trap air pollu- 
tants, such as ozone and sulfur dioxide, Research has shown that one acre 
of vegetation will trap the ozone from 8 automobiles, or the cai'bon monoxide 
from 50, 

Above aU, open space helps maintain uhe hydrologic cycle which assures 
people an adequate water supply for all their activities. The open-lands 
absorb the precipitation and transfer it via the ground water system to 
neighboring lakes, sti'eams and ponds , If an area»s watershed is based 
on agricultural acreage and that land is sold for development purposes 
which ^^oy the open space, this will jeopardize the water supply of 



20 

Ibid, 
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all communities in the region . Towns that outgrow their local water 
supplies typically must either arrange to have water piped to them 
from distant sources or build expensive, new water reservoirs. 

Thus the need to control pollution and preserve open space show 
the megalopolitan configuration to be very unsatisfactory. The best 
way to overcome this* it appears, is to slow the growth of metropolises 
by stemming in-migration and to simultaneously encourage present 
urban area residents to move to rural communities. For this approach 
to succeed, however, measures first must be taken to create an attrac- 
tive working and living environment in small communities that lie 
outside the major metropolitan area. 
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ni. The NR5 Concept and Its Approach to Rural Development 

Where Americans will live in the decades to come should be a 
central concern of the federal government. The bulk of the population 
is likely to continue to concentrate in a few metropolitan areas unless 
explicit efforts are made to influence the country's population distri- 
bution. To change this population growth pattern, real options need 
to be developed for the people. The fact tliat existing rural communities 
provide ample open space is not enough to attract most individuals. 
They must be guaranteed job opportunities and essential services as 
well. 

The task of revitadizing rural America, NRS believes, has been 
potentially facilitated by recent advances in communications technology. 
vVithout claLT.ing that t«:lecomrr.ur'...inoi.s can play :\ primary role in 
solving every problem associated with rural community development, 
it is nonetheless contended that the imaginative application of communi- 
cations technology may help make non-metropolitan areas more appealing 
places to live and work for increasing numbers of Americans, The 
electronic media already perform very important entertainment and 
informational functions for the average person in our society. However, 
the potential of recent communications innovations in other areas has 
scarcely been realized. Establishment of technically and economically 
viable communications links within and between communities can 
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substantially mitigate the economic and cultural disadvantages that 
rural communities frequently suffer as a consequence of geographic 
isolation. The delivery of health care and other vital social services 
to people in large sparsely populated regions can be markedly improved 
by communications technology. Community life may also be strengthened 
if modern communications facilities are used to stimulate increased 
and broadened public participation in local affairs. 

The NRS has chosen to focus on five areas which it considers 

A 

critical to the development of viable rural communities and where it 
believes that communications can make an important contribution. Speci- 
fically these five areas are: Demployment; 2)human serWces and 
health care; 3) continuing education and vocational training; 4)enter- 
tainment and cultural offerings; and 5) community integration, 

1 . Empl oyme nt 



The proportion of the American labor force engaged in agriciilture 
and non-farm laboring jobs has declined sharply over the last 50 years 
as the economy has shifted from goods to service production* Meanwhile 
the numbers employed as professionals and clerical workers has increased 
during this period in both relative and absolute terms. Manufacturing 
has declined as a source of employment while government's role as 
a direct and indirect employer has grown rapidly* These major changes 
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in the industrial structure and occupational distribution inevitably 
influence the economic development of rural communities. Non-agricultu 
service industries, as well as government, may be expected to provide 
jobs needed to support a viable rural community. These employment 
opportunities would need to be made available to individuals of both 
sexes having different levels of skills and education. 

The central thrust of the NRS project in its initial phase of 
acd%-ity (1972- 1775) has been job creaaorw This flows from the belief 
that the creation of employment oppcrti-inities in rural communities 
'vill be the prin^.ary fac:or determining whether these towns can ^.ain 
people who rr.igh: otherwise have left and attract new residents from 
c ngested urban fire as . 

Gerdng an urban industry to consider relocating or decentralizing 
:c a rurai area frequently involves assuring ±e orgsnisation that ?iw:h 
a rrcve .'^ill result in a more v-ost- effective operation. Organizations 
are often concerned that relocation may raise the cost of their comrfiuni- 
cation activi*ic^. -consume more employee time, cause delays or even 
the loss of sbiiT^e essential contacts . It is the contention of NRS that 
these problems may be overcome in most cases by proper planning and 
the imaginative application of existing telecommunications techniques, 

* 
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In an effort to provide a basis for this planning, NRS recently 
developed and tested a communications audit technique in the state of 
Connecticut's criminal justice agencies, The purpose of such a communi- 
cations audit is to establish the internal and external communications 
processes and requirements of an organization in order to show how 
reliance upon travel and costly communications systems might be 
minimized. Once an organization's communications patterns are kno^^Ti, 
it becomes possible to recommend changes that would make them more 
effective and to identify those organizational components which co\ild 
be relocated most easily to a rural area by virtue of their communica- 
tions requirements. 

Yet another effort has been devoted to the design of an electronic 
system that could serve as a satisfactory alternative to face-to-face 
business conferences in an organization that decides to decentralize. 
A field trial of an NRS audio teleconferencing system In the Union Trust 
Bank of Connecticut showed the system to be an acceptable, well-utilized 
technique for conducting meetings between bank executives in two cities. 
Moreover^it was judged to be a favorable alternative to travel for most 

20 

"Office Communications Analysis of the Motor Vehicle Department 
of the State of Connecticut, " New Rural Society Project, 1975; and 
"Office Communications Analysis of the Corrections Department of the 
State of Connecticut, " New Rural Society Project (forthcoming) , 
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meetings. The monthly costs associated with teleconferencing (that 
is. depreciation of equipment and monthly charges for telephone lines) , 
were but 50 percent of what the Bank would have had to spend for 
transportation and executive travel Ume if the same number of meetings 
had been conducted on a face-to-face basis. 21 Finally, the ultimate 
affirmation of the system's usefulness came from Union Trust itself 
which elected to purchase the teleconference system after the field 
trial ended rather than lose its benefits . 



2. Human Services and Health Care 

Access to essential health care services is commonly not available 
to rural community residents . A recent survey found that one-third 
of all rural and small town respondents ranked health problems on a 
par with, or even slightly above, income as their primary personal 
concern (see Table 10, page 35). Moreover having an adequate income 
does not guarantee residents of sparsely populated rural areas the 
delivery of medical services . 

In recent years increasing numbers of doctors have chosen to 
work in research laboratories, industry, public health, and other insti- 
tutions, to join academic facilities, or to serve as hospital administrators. 



Joseph F. Tomey, et al. "The Field Trial of Audio Conferencing 
with the Union Trust Company," (Washington: HUD. 1974). 
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TABLE 10 



Ycrctatage of Respondents Mentioning Selected 
?ereonal Coacecos by Type of Resideaee 







Type 


of Residence 




Xeationed as either ^ 
fdlrst or sceooci concern 


Buret 
fara 
(n-142) 


Rural 
Konfara 
<n-390) 


Isolated 
cevn 
Cn-326) 


Sect! close 

town 
Cn-226) 


Bealth needs and probleas 


35 


32 


34 


34 


Income needs and probletu 


33 


31 


34 


31 


bpXoyeent needs asd 
probleas 


9 . 


5 


7 


6 


Veed for more or better 


1 


3 


3 


3 ; 



^ThA question asked was: '*;nien you think of youc owa situation 
and that of your facily, what problem eoccems 'you cost?** 

SOURCE: National Opinion Resaaccb Center, Survey conducted 
in the spring of 1967. Sample vas N*ORC*s standard nacio. \ sample* 
aupplestnted by 1,000 additional interviews la 6* 1qC2I1...«s vl;:h 
population of less Cham 20,000* 

HOIE: These figures are tentative and subject Co.ainor rc /-Isions* 
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About one-third of all U.S. doctors now devote themselves to such 
pursuits, Thus the availability of the physician who meet^ the total 
primary care needs of patients on a continuing basis has been diminishing 
nationally . 

The disparity between the availability of medical services in 
u: ban areas (excluding the ghettos) and rural areas is considerable. 
Physicians tend to settle in urban or suburban areas because their 

families like three-quarters of the American population prefer 

"he amenities offered by a metropolitan area. Moreover physicians 
find that metropolitan hospital facilities furnish them greater profes- 
sional stimulation, 

These two trends toward increasing specialization and toward the 

concentration of doctors in metropolitan areas — have served to deprive 
many rural community residents of adequate health care. Although "the 
total number of U.S. physicians has increased 28 percent during the 
past decade, the proportion in general practice has dwindled sharply, 
and many rural areas have lost nearby medical service entirely . The 
doctor-population ratio of one per 500 in New York state is almost 
three times that of mostly rural South Dakota. "^^ 

However use of ratios alone » docs not provide an adequate measure 
of either the quality or quantity of American health care. For instance, 
in 1973 there were 138 counties in the coxintry which had no active 



Jonathan Spivak, "Federal Project Eases Rural Doctor Shortage By 
Dispatching New Medical-School Graduates, " The Wall Street TQu mal, 
November 19. 1974. ^ Q " * 
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lyilciani In patient care. Thii meant that gutes auch as MUaouri, 
rbraaka, Georgia, South DakoU, and Texas each had more than a 
sen counties without any practicing doctors. 

^ 'Uie accesi to health cars isrvicei in rural lecdons of the 
untry tends to be extremely poor, another focui of NRS activity has 
«r o improve the quality of lervicei in these areas . It ii believed 
It the most effective approach to good care and effective coit control 
through a comprehensive systems approach, which means that the 
alth care system must be looked at and planned for as a whole* 
iphasis must be on prevention, early diagnosis, and on less costly 
re, rather than on the current approach of forcing many people Into 
spital and nursing home care* In addition, people need to be con- 
ually educated in order to be able to assess their needs, and be able 
respond intelligently when a problem occurs » 

The NRS proposal for northeastern Connecticut envisions an 
legrated operation of the existing medical resources in the area 
iected, along with the technical and systems development expertise 
NRS. In addition, we propose to bring health services near to 
Dple where they live, work, or learn, and thereby bring relief to 
I physicians and hospital. The use of physician's assistants will 
an essential element of the program, It is also proposed to use a 
hide called a medibus, provided with certain diagnostic and communi- 
dons equipment and possibly a portable X-Ray unit, to deliver 
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medical services on a regular basis to the some 50 percent of the people 
in the region who do not have a personal physician. 

It is crucial to this program that health education be offered to the 
residents of the community and professional learning opportunities be 
provided to physicians . 

Beyond this, it is also imporUnt to the well-being of the rural population 
that their educational needs not be ignored and that increased efforts be 
made in this area so t/iat rural residents will have greater opportunity 
to pursue meaningful and productive lives outside metropolitan areas. 

3- Continuing Education and Vocational Training 

The demand for continuing, vocational, and higher education has 

to be met in order to satisfy the personal and job-related needs of rural 

community residents. Educational attainment in rural areas is considerably 

below that in metropolitan areas. Insofar as the demand for large numbers 

of low-skilled workers is declining, many rural community workers will 

need additional training in order to connpet* in the labor market. As one 

development specialist has noted: "Investments in physical capital are 

likely to be abortive \mless they are accompanied by substantial investments 

in. . .the education, training, and mobility of workers who must combine 

23 

with physical resources to produce regional growth. 
23 ' 

Gerald G. Sttmers. "Retraining and Migration as Factors in Regional 
Economic Development/* U.S. Department of Commerce (1966), p. 31. 
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Rural community labor markets tend to demand a limited range 
of skills . Thus job applicants who do not qualify for positions available 
may fail to benefit from the economic development taking place in their 
locality because they have no opportunity to acquire the necessary 
credentials • 

Programs aimed at developing rural manpower resoxirces are 

crucial if adults with family responsibilities aire to find good jcbs in 

the industries that are increasingly electing to locate in nonmetropolitan 

areas. One of the characteristics of rural labor markets is their 
24 

"thinness" , In other words they tend to demand a limited range of 
skills, A city, by contrast, employs people with a wide variety of 
specializations. V/orkers in rural communities, thus, sometimes find 
themselves in jobs which require far less than they are capable of 
contributing . If they fail to land a job in their specialty, that frequently 
means that they forego the opportunity once and for all to secure a 
position with a promising career potential . Rural workers seldom have 
an opportunity to acquire the additional education that would qualify 
them for the best local jobs . Few small towns have adequate adiilt 
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Dale E. Hathaway, "Some Special Characteristics of Rural 
Areas, " Labor Market Information in Rural Areas (East Lansings 
Center for Rural Manpower and Public Affairs, 1972), pp. 8-9* 
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education programs . And without these, the average head of family 
is likely to be hard pressed to both support a family and commute to 
classes in another town . 

If the employability of rural residents is to improve, new training 
strategies appear indicated. Especially in a technological age. adults 
need access to recurrent education to overcome skill obsolescence and 
to advance professionally. Part-time study opportunities are largely 
unavailable to the rural community resident. Often there is no college 
or university within a reasonable commuting distance. Moreover, if 
the institutions in the vicinity are not state-supported, tuition fees 
can present a formidable barrier to the average rural resident whose 
income is small and whose job seldom allows him to attend classes 
on an employee-sponsored program. 

New communications developments could facilitate the establishment 
of satellite campuses and the delivery of vocational programs. Those commu- 
nities that train skilled labor pools would not only stand a better chance of 
placing their residents in good jobs, but also by virtue of their quality 
labor force be more apt to attract new industries. 

In addition to of 'ering rural residents an opportunity to improve 
their marketable skills, non-traditional learning centers would provide 
non-occupational courses that could enrich people's lives and contribute 
to their sense of self-esteem, American colleges and universities are 
gradually coming to recognize the largely unfulfilled educational 
responsibility they have with respect to this country's adult population. 
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If the majority of these institutions are to continue to rely upon public 
monies for support, they need to make a greater effort to serve the entire 

citizenry young and old alike. The idea that higher education is 

acquired only in one*s youth must be abandoned. People of all ages. 

can benefit from learning and discussing together. Thus, what institutions 

need to develop in the future are lifetime learning programs. 

There are a number of new communications advances that would 
contribute to the development of human resources in rural America. 
However, these need not be used exclusively to serve educational programs. 
These new technologies may also furnish the means for supplementing the meager 
selection of cultural offerings available in the typical small town. 

4. Entertainment and Cultural Offering s 

Rural community life can. have a certain sameness. The variety of 
cultural and entertainment o£fering*3, activitiejd , aind consumer opportunities 
taken for granted by urban dwellers are generally in short supply in 
non-metropolitan areas. Live theater* major symphony concerts, 
professional sports, first-rtm movies, a wide choice of television and 
radio programs and a broad range of shopping opportunities are found 
only in urban areas where the population is large enough to support such 
enterprises. These need to be made accessible to residents of rural 
communities, possibly through some alternative mode. 
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As part of the 1974 NASA-NAE summer study, this problem was 
examined and it was concluded that satellites could effectively deliver 
a broad range of cultural and entertainment programs to virtually every 
home in America . A pair of special communications satellites in synchronous 
orbit over the equator would cover the entire United States. These space- 
craft could bring viewers five national channels, eight regional channels, 
and a high resolution color channel for major sports, political, or cultural 
events on theater-size screens. It is estimated that a single pair of 
•atelUtes would cost around $240 million. Subsequently, more sateUites 
could be added and the system's capacity expanded accordingly. 

5. Community Integration 

The separation of job from residence, together with other aspects 

of suburban Uving, has made it difficult to realize a high degree of 

community integration. The average individual today moves around 

more than ever before and tends to play a number of roles. Under 

these circxunstances. different ttommunities may be appropriate for 

26 

different roles in which an individual is involved. This makes it 
difficult to define the term community precisely. A definition that 
would probably prove acceptable to most scholars, however, is the 
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At this time, it is uncertain whether' the satellite system described 
above would be able initially to also cover Alaska 
26 

Talcott Parsons. "The Principal Structures of Community. " 
Perspectives on the American Community . 
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following: "A community consists of persons in social interaction 

within a geographic area and having one or more additional common 
27 

ties." 

Of late, greater attention has been focused on the interaction pro- 
cesses of a community. There is a sense that contemporary social 
organization has been destroying some of the more meaningful human 

associations and values that small town residents have traditionally 

28 

acquired in church, family and neighborhood. When people do not 
live and work in the same environment, they may be less Inclined to 
involve themselves in community affairs. Similarly, working parents 
who travel long distances to tiieir jobs may have very little time dxiring 
the week to spend with their ramilie.^s. Thus, the critical role that 
parents are expected to play in the nurturing and transmitting of human 
values from generation to gereration cAn suffer from commuting* What 
this suggests is that the .rentralixation of political and economic power 
in large metropohsfis may not serve the best Interests of society. 

Much thought has been given to the problem of how to reclaim a 
sense of community. It is hypothesized by NRS that if* people live and 
work in the same town, they are more apt to become involved in local 

27 ' 

Harold F. Kaufman. "Toward an Interactional Conception of Com- 
munity." Perspectives or the Americar C nmunlty . edited by Rolan L. 
Warren (Chicago; RanH McNally & Com .ly, 1973). p. 63. 
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affairs and to develop a sense of commitment to a particular community. 
In addition, however, localities may need to establish a focal point for 
community activities in order to successfully encourage citizen partici- 
pation. This has led some towns to create commtinity centers. Generally 
this approach has proved most useful where activities have emerged 
from real needs identified by the residents of the town . 

An experimental community communications center established 
by NRS in a northeastern Connecticut town demonstrated that valuable 
services could be provided by such a center. A survey of area resi- 
dents after the limited pilot demonstration indicated interest was greatest 
in continuing education opportunities and improved delivery of public 
services. This coincides with the NRS view of a community communica- 
tions center. Potentially, a center can foster community interaction 
by offering a variety of cultural and educational activities and by 
providing a forum for the debate of important public issues. At .the 
same time it can use its communications capabilities to improve the 
delivery of human services. The very fact that the center presumably 
brings together under one roof diverse activities and services, permits 
the identification of those areas where considerable overlap exists and 
consolidation may be warranted, as well as those community needs 
which appear as yet unmet by any agency. 
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IV. The Potential Impact of MRS on Energy 



NRS holds the view that the American rural problem is interlinked 
with the country's urban and energy problems. Unless the population 
distribution changes, the United States may never be able to realize 
^ optimum use of its energy resources . 

Assuming U.S, industrial and Indi'/idual energy consumption con- 
tinues to climb , this could be expected to both increase the demand for 
energy imports and encourage expansion of domestic energy production. 
Because the oil crisis of 1973 demonstrated that foreign suppliers upon 
whom the U.S , had previously relied for 31 percent of its supplies were 
not dependable , considerable attention ha.-^ boen focused on the potential 
for developing existing domestic energy reserves. Until 1973, the United 
States had based its economy to a large t* Jctsnt upon the continued avail- 
ability of relatively inexpensiVG petroletim supplies . Tha embargo pointed 
up the urgent necessity to conserve energy use and exploit alternative 
energy sources that would not be susceptible to foreign control and to con- 
sider more basic approaches which deal with our way of life and the 
utilization of our land. 

High levels of energy consumption have fostered the growth of our tech- 
nological civilization, but the continued growth of energy use now raises 
severe problems. The United States' rapid drive toward urbanization in 
this century has created sprawling metropolitan regions who*:'? inhabitants 
arc cxc«.3Si'/ely dependent uoon the automobiles ^nd wheve power must 
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be produced in large plants using oil. Similarly pollution has become 
a problem as more and more people and industries with their energy 
demands have concentrated in large cities. 

These factors underscore the urgency of developing a strategic aUy 
sound, long-term energy program for the United States. Such a program 
would have to provide.for the nation's energy needs over the next several 
decades whilfi new methods of supplying energy are developed in an orderly, 
well-planned fashion to replace those based on the use of limited and non- 
domestic resources . Population distribution may become a key element 
in such a program. 

While a more dispersed population distribution holds the possibUity 
of Improving the quality of life in both rural and urban America, it is Ukely 
that this same approach may contain significant implications for better 
energy utilization. A more decentralized population could make greater 
ube of more abundant domestic raw materials such as coal. 

Energy production for a highly urbanized population pattern necessitates 
the use of low-sulfur oil instead of coal to minimize poUution. Under the 
existing population distribution, the large metropolitan centers require 
huge power complexes to satisfy their electricity demand. Because of 
pollution, many of these plants switched from coal to oU. but some are 
now fovcfld to return to coal due to the shortage and cost of suitable oil. 
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If a larger proportion of the population lived again in a decentralized 
fashion, power generation could be dispersed as well. As a result, .it might 
be possible to use coal, the country's most abundant energy source. 
The resultant pollution would be more tolerable in the dispersed pattern, 
further existing techniques make it more economical to remove contaminants 
generated in medium-sized and smaller plants. Also, substantial losses 
of electric power occuring in long distance power lines would be significantly 
reduced. Based on the foregoing considerations, high priority is given by 
NRS to determining the most efficient use of U.S. energy resources as a 
function of population distribution. The major tasks of such a study 
ar»? outlined in Chapter VI of this document. 

Beyond the potential advantages of basing U.5< energy production 
more heavily on use of coal, the NRS approach also involves two basic 
ways by which reduction in energy needs could be realized. In the 
population decentralization process envisioned by NRS, the use of 
telecommunication technology could make all aspects of life in small towns 
more attractive and permit business and government to disperse their operations 
from urban to rural <..^eas. These could be the primary factors in creating 
growth in the rural towns. Through careful planning, homes, work places, 
and shopping facilities in these revitalized rural towns could be located 
to reduce automobile utilization and energy consumption. In addition, within 
and between these towns, telecommunication technology would be used 
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to the maximuin feasible extent as an alternative for accomplishing activities 
that presently necessitate automobile travel. Taken together these two 
strategies hold the potential to eliminate certain trips and to reduce 
the length of others, thus diminishing energy usage. 

In its first phase of activity, NRS did not concern itself in a major 
way with the question of energy. Because energy is now a leading 
national concern and because NRS believes that it is important to better 
understand the relationship between population distribution and energy 
consumption, NRS hopes to undertake a large-scale research project in 
this area forthwith. 
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V. Overall Objectives of the NRS Project 



The overall, goal of the New Rizral Society Project (NRS) is to help 
solve the interdependent rural, urban and energy problems* by appli- 
cations of communications technologies . To this end the following 
objectives are advanced in order of priority. 

1. Bring about population decentralization from large urban areas 
to communities in rural regions. 



2. Improve the quality of life in rural areas: 

Increase employment opportunities in rural communities 
by facilitating the decentralization of business and govern- 
ment operations . 

Improve the quality and delivery of health care in rural 
regions and bring health services near to where people 
live , work and learn . 

Provide opporttmities in rural areas for adults to pursue 
continuing education and vocational training. 

Expand the entertainment and cultural opportunities for 
rural residents by providing an adequate choice of 
broadcast signals and access to special cultural programs 
originating outside and within the community. 



3. Establish effective community planning throughout the nation 
so that rural development reflects the local residents' prefer- 
ences « 
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4. Determine the impact of telecommunication and population 
decentralization on the nation's energy requirements to 
establish a strategically sound, long term energy program 
for the United States . 

In pursuit of these general objectives, NRS has proposed specific 
projects which are described in the next section* 



I 
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VI, Projected NRS Activities (1975-1978) — 
The Start of the Implementation Phase 

n its next phase of activity! NRS plans to devote its efforts to the 
mtation of projects which emerge naturally from previous NRS activi- 
I build upon the findings that were obtained from this work, 
'he approach that NRS proposes to take in its implementarion phase is 
by-state ar !.'RS will seek to develop pilot projects in a number 

ted ru. operation with the appropriate state govem- 

agencie^ . . apparent that if the problems of rural America are 

tacked successfully . the federal government arid foundations will have 
ide support to the states to help stimulate axid coordinate ir^plernentation 
wh.le ubia^ as many the =«l-.\Lei;' tAlstitig resources ab possible. 

'he South Dakor:^ TirleconyerenrTe P vojec t 

'RS liJiS alrsadv begun :he procf;t>s of developing pile: proj*?c'.s w^th 
Lial states. In ^idditicn :o its work in Connecticut, described earlier^ 
A/ is discussing a possible pilot projecl with South Dakota. The South 
state planning office wishes to establish a teleconferencing system 
old link it and other government agencies in the state capitol of Pierre ^ 
jxr regional offices around the state, What the state hopes to gain from 
system are better governmental coordination at a lower cost and 
•d delivery of pubUc services. 
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In conjunction with tins teleconference operation NRS would under- 
take research on both individual and group efficiency. Efficiency may be 
po«itivcly related to effectiveness, but the two are not identical. Effectiveness 
is how well an organization attains its objectives, while efficiency is 
determined by the amount of rescarces used in attaining organizational 
go&ls. In the proposed South Dakota teleconference study, the resoxirce 
ia the value cf time involved in having face-to-face meetings. Users 
will select tks criteria by whisii they define the effectiveness of meeting 
activity. Using this Ust of criteria, they will rate both their face-to- 
face and teleconference meetings. When the resultant scores for effectiveness 
are related to the value of the resources used, then the efficiency of 
face-to-face and teleconferencing meetings can be compared. Once developed, 
this approach for measuring effectiveness and efficiency could be app*ted 
to other types of communication activity. An integral part of this research 
would be a determination of those factors which most affect the users* 
choice of a conferencing mode . 
2. Employment 

NRS, together with the relevant communities in a sixitable test region, 
would design a telecommxinications facilities for the region to facilitate 
business decentralization. Using its communications audit techniques, NRS 
would ascertain the communications patterns and requirements of business 
and industries contemplating establishing an operation in the region. 
NRS would suggest to the communities what type of telecommunications 
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facilities they ought to provide and, at the same time, show prospective . 
employers how telecommunications could enhance their operations in a 
rural region. Before government or many industries will consider dis- 
persing their jobs to rural communities, they will need to be convinced 
that communications can preserve the efficient functioning of their 
decentralised operations . on an economic basis, 

3. Health Care 

Creating new employment jpportunities in rural areas is but one 
component of rural revi tali ration , An almost equally serious problem con- 
fronting rural residents is inadequate health cast;. Even if people can 
afford to pay for professional health care, rural areas often do not have 
the doctors and other health professionals who can provide essential 
medical services. 

It is proposed to seek funding to support the implementation of a 
comprehensive health care plan which has been developed for Putnam, 
Connecticut, Under this plan, NRS would provide the Northeast section 
of Connecticut with assistance in planning and overall coordination, 
in operations research and analysis, and in technology. It Is hoped 
that if the proposed program is successful, similar programs will be 
initiated throughout Connecticut and in other states. 

The number of physicians practicing in the region one family 

doctor per 4,000 persons — is very small and their average age is 57, 
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In terms of facilities, the region supports one acute care hospital, as 
well as two other general hospitals located on the fringe of the area. 
There is also a pediatrics center and two other clinics, which operate 
on a weekly basis and provide mental health services and tumor analysis. 
At present, the existing health care system in the region consists of the 
District Department of Health, the local hospital, the primary care phy- 
sicians and the paramedical personnel, such as public health care nurses, 
physician assistants, etc. We propose to add to the system the residents of 
the region; the schools in the area; a clinic in each of the ten townships 
each manned by a physician's assistant; and a mobile service, called the 
"cedibus, " The following are the overall goals and basic description of 
the proposed new health care system: 

1. Easy accessibility to services by bringing health care 
near to people where they live, work, or learn, thereby 
relieving physicians in hospitals of unnecessary burdens. 

2. Home health education of the region's residents as a 
central ingredient of the plan. 

Educational programs would be developed jointly by the local 

physicians , hospital staff and lay-people and transmitted by ETV and 

cable systems to homes or via RTS to learning centers. It is believed that 

such an activity would educate people about dealing with sickness and 

emergencies, and thereby would enable them to communicate with the 

physician only when essential and then with pertinent information. In 

this way, physicians and hospitals will be able to apply their skills and 

resources where the need is greatest and thus raise the general level 

of the population's health. g g 



To provide medical services to those people who do not have access 
to them, as well as to supplement the care that is provided, it is proposed 
to staff and maintain a small, basic clinic in each of the ten towns. These 
clinics would be manned by a physician's assistant who, under the 
general supervision of the doctor, would carry out many of the functions 
and tasks that are currently the responsibility of the physician. The 
assistant v/ould have easy access by telephone to the supervising doctor, 

located at the center, as well as to the local hospital. One telephone line 
would be used to transmit medical data, such as £KG, ££G, etc. as well as 
for facsimile . 

There will be occasions when individuals ai*e unable to obtain the 
needed care because of their inability' to get to a physician's office, the 
emergency room at the hospital, cr the town clinic. The elderly and 
physicially disabled, in particular, are likely to tall into this category. 
In order to make it possible for these individuals to receive he^ith zurn 
services and also to provide the means for night visits, it is proposed 
that a mobile unit called a r-.ecibus be purchased and outfitted. This 
vehicle would be on call t hours a day, 7 days per week for urgent 
house calls. It would contain diagnostic and treatment equipment, 
including X-Ray. 
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4. Vocational Training & Continuing Education 



With the current high unemployment rate, there is a crucial need for 
new programs aimed at attaining maximum utilization of the nation*s man- 
power. Considerable attention has been devoted to developing employment 
services for urban residents, yet very little has been done to assist the un- 
employed and underemployed in non-metropolitan areas. As a consequence, 
the decentralization of industry from metropolitan to rural areas has not 
necessarily meant jobs for the local residents. It is estimated that only about 
14 percent of the jobs resulting from the federal growth center program be- 
tween 1972 and 1974 v/erc filled by present or former residents of the redevelop- 
.•neni area— that is, the rural communities around the designated growth center, 
i.i the benefits of economic development of a resource-yich region are 
to accrue to local residents » then the latter must possess the necessary 
slvlls to qualify for the newlv created jobs in their region. 

Many rural workers fail to meet employer requirements because 
they cannot obtain die requisite specialized training locally. To demonstrate 
how this barrier might be overcome, it is proposed thatNRS esta{)lish 
community learning and training centers in suitable test areas. The 
purpose of such centers would be to afford unskilled rural workers 
access to training so that they might better compete for newly created 
Jobs in energy, manufacturing, and service industries. Centers would 
be-equipped with recently developed educational technology and specially 
prepared softv/are. For instance, a learning system developed recently 
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by Goldrnark Communications Corporation for community colleges provides 
for courses to be delivered on television receivers to students in dispersed 
learning centers. With such a system, course material is not presented 
in the traditional manner. Rather a combination of pertinent pictures, 
graphics and motion, where essential, are carefully synchronized with 
an audio narrative to form the lessons . Through such techniques , it 
is expected that neighborhood learning centers could provide quality 
vocational training and continuing education opportunities effectively 
and at low cost* Insofar as the center would be managed by existing 
educational institutions in the region, any rural town could easily establish 
a learning center . 

5. Entertair.rr.ent & Cultural Offermg s 

A recent study by the Denver Research Institute for the Ofnce of 
Telecommunications Policy recommended that rural tele'/islon service be 
upgraded through a combination of cable and translator systems. Making 
this plan work, however, would require the piecing together and 
coordination of innumerable private and public components. Some of 
these exist, but most remain to be developed. This would take time and 
•vould necessitate a revision of current FCC rules. NRS believes that 
in order for the federal government to be able to determine how best 
to provide every citizen with equivalent tele\dsion service, that an 

alternative approach namely satellites first needs to be examined 

in depth. 
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Many Americans do not have access to the facilities and offerings 
of the country's fii-st-rank cultural and entertainment organizations because 
they reside in rural America. NRS believes that it is desirable and possible 
to achieve a sharing of these resources through the application of space 
and electronics technology. 

A specially designed pair of high-powered domestic communication 
satellites in synchronous orbit over the equator would be capable of delivering 
a broad range of cultural and entertainment programs to every home in America. 
At present there are a million households in sparsely populated areas that 
receive \drtually no television service, another six million households that 
receive fewer than three channels, and there ai-e 22 million homes which 
receive less than 5 channels. Cable operators consider it economically unfeasible 
to v;ire small rural communities, and even more unprofitable to attempt to 
establish a cable system that serves the more isolated farmers and country 
dwellers as well. Further, the domestic communications satellites now being 
launched are relatively low-powered and therefore require large, expensive 
earth stations. Such a satellite system can do little to upgrade rural television 
service becaxise it still relies upon existing microwave and cable networks 
to deliver television programs to viewers . 

The satellite system being proposed by NRS would utilize a new 
generation of satellites and would provide five national channels. It is envisioned 
that the three commercial networks and the Public Broadcasting Service 
would use four of these. A high-resolution national theater projection color 
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television service would be provided to all parts of the count;*y .'.r. 1 would 
be receivable with inexpensive ground equipment. The Hfth national channel, 
combined with a reserved sixth channel, will increase the bandwidth from 
the standard 40 MHz to the 30 MHz required for the high- resolution signal. 

In total there would be twelve 40 MHz channels provided, corres- 
ponding to a total of 480 MHz which would fit into the 500 MH^ spectrum 
assigned for the air to ground signals in the 12 GHz band. 

The satellite pair would also have eight additional, high-power 
regional channels and local transponders. These would be used to provide 
local television service to all rural areas in the United States. The satellites 
would serve four geographic regions, corresponding roughly to the four 
U.S. time zones. The number of channels apportioned to each individual 
region, i.e. four for the Eastern zone» two for the Middle West, one for the 
Rocky Mountain states: and one for the Far West--- relates to the numbers 
of states in each zone. In other words, the Far V/estem region (time zone 
1) , which includes five states, and the Rocky Moxintain region, which 
covers sLx states, would each be served by a single transponder; the * 
Midwestern region, with fourteen states, would be served by two trans- 
ponders; and the Eastern region, with twenty-three states, would be 
covered by four transponders. 

Between 7 A.M. and 11 P.M. , approximately five, half-hour broadcast 
time-periods would be allocated each day to every state. Thus every state 
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could originate its own daily program which would be received by all other 
states in the particular time zone. 

The addition of another pair of satellites would double the Rural- 
rjU system's channel capacity. In order to obtain full benefit from the added 
r-gional channels for instructional purposes — especially for lifetime learning 

prog.-ams or vocational education it is proposed that snail learning centers 

b3 established in rural communities. These could be located almost anywhere-- 

in churches, schools, firehouses. libraries to provide maximum accessibility 

vo the community residents. The regional transmitters would be utilized 
cc transmit instructional courses during the night, when they usually would 
not be in service. Using the recently developed RTS system, it would be 
possible to transmit in a compressed manner several hundred different half- 
hour lessons per regional transmitter, utilizing the RTS sound and still 
picture type of presentation. From these transmissions, learning centers 
could select and store electronically lessons to be played back when needed 
during the daytime. Insofar as each regional transmitter serves approximately 
five states, each state could contribute up to 65 of its own programs per 
night. Thus, given sufficient program material, some 380 different lessons 
could be transmitted during a six-day week by each state and be received 
by every learning center in the region. 
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6, Energy 

As was stressed earlier in this paper. NRS considers the energy 
problem as one that is directly related to this country's urban and rural 
problems. Thus NRS believes it is urgent to examine how different popu- 
lation distributions might influence the efficient use of energy in America 
Accordingly the project outHned in the following is proposed , 

The Most Efficient Use of U.S. Energy Resources as A Function 
of Greater Population Distribution 



I. Broad Description of the Energy Problem in Light of Severe Time 
and Cost Constraints 



II, Available Conventional Energy Resources For the Next 100 years. 

A, Location* Amount and Accessibility o£ Domestic Energy 
Reserves 

B, Cost of Extraction and Conversion 

C, Environmental Constraints 

1. land reclamation considerations 

2. pollution considerations 

III. Present and Future Projected U,S. Energy Needs, through the year 
2000 » (for homes, business industry, travel, and transportation) 

A. Assuming the Present Population Distribution, With 
75 percent in Metropolitan Areas and 25 percent in 

* Rxiral Areas , 

B. Assuming varying degrees of -NRS population distribution up to 
50 percent in Metropolitan Areas, and 50 percent in Rural Areas 
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Based on tlie above, determine the most cost effective means of 
supplying the energy needs under a range of population distributions 
assuming the maximum feasible reliance on domestic resources. Make 
assessments for the following conditions: 

1 -the current population distribution 

2 -the same projected to the year 2000 

3 -varying degrees of dispersed population (as defined under 

in B) projected in 10 year intervals from now to year 2000. 

In evaluating the «ffect of population distribution on energy 
utilization the following factors and their interaction will be 
considered. 



1. The type and amount of resources used against known 
energy resource reserves 

2. The cost of acquiring and processing the needed 
resources for the different population distributions 
(take into account construction of new extraction 
facilities, power plants, and material and energy 
distribution systems.) 

3. Maintenance of acceptable pollution levels. 

4. Degree of national self-sufficiency that would result 
from the alternative energy systems. 

5. Capital requirements for conversion of existing and 
construction of new facilities for the different energy 
systems. 

6. Effects of population distribution on pollution levels 
generated by electric power plants. 

7. Effects of population distribution on pollution levels 
generated by, automobiles and possible impact on 
greater fuel efficiency. 

8^.. Environmental ^implicatioas -of strip-mining under the .. 
various energy systems proposed above. 
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7. Steps Toward The Initiation of a Collabovative NRS Program 
with East Asian Countries ^ 

At the request of the International Christian University, members of 
the NRS team visited Tokyo in May 1975 to lecture on the New Rui^al 
Society project and to participate in international discussions on this subject. 
The pxirpose of the conference was to bring together individuals from Asian 
countries, namely, Japan, South Korea, and the Philippines, in order to 
discuss the problems of population in the large metropolitan areas, and to 
suggest alternatives for redistribution of population into smaller communities. 

Remarks by most of the participants centered around economic and 
political sti-ategies for altering the history of migration fi-om the smallei^ 
rural areas to the larger ciLies . Because the problems in Southeast Asia 
are somewhat different from those in North America, such as size of country 
and transportation networks to name but two, the nature of the needs and 
their dimensions are of course different. However, Japan and the 
United States share many of the same problems. The Southeast Asian 
people have difficulty discouraging the population from coming to the 
city while in the United States the problem is to encourage individuals 
to leave the cities and settle in rural areas. 

At the end of this symposium on "Urbanization, Population 
and Development in Asia" , NRS proposed that a pilot project be xii;der taken 
in a specified rural area in each of the four countries concerned; Japan, 
South Korea, the Philippines and the United States, in order to apply results 
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of NRS studies to upgrade rural Ufe as well as to demonstrate the value of 
international understanding and cooperation in ar-^as affecting the popu- 
lation itself. 

The objective of the plan would be to upgrade the quality of life 
according to five criteria: 

1. Employment opportunities 

2. Health services 

3 . Education 

4. Cultural, entertainment and recreational opportunities 

5. Community involvement and leadership 

In each of the four countries a relationship between a rural area and 
an appropriately related metropolitan region would be established 
assuring its involvement in the rural development process . 

In order for such a program to be executed successfully, it would be 
important to obtain from the beginning the full sanction and cooperation 
of the respective government and local authorities in each of the countries 
selected. The objectives of each of the four projects must be clearly defined, 
and tailored to meet the needs of the individual countries and region. The 
project will require, interdisciplinary staffing and exceUent management. 
The talents among the participants should represent technical, economical, 
and social science disciplines and must provide imaginative solutions to 
reach Ungible and meaningful objectives within the shortest possiblT time. 
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an overall organization it is proposed tliat the entire program be 
nto four phases , The first phase would be for preliminary 
ms and planning, starting immediately, and culminating in a meeting 
d late this year at a place to be agreed upon by the participants. 
)int meeting, it would be anticipated that funding sources from 
le participating countries for the one year-study will have been 
i, which then would be the second phase, 

is estimated that a closely coordinated study by the four-country 
one year would be necessary in order to prepare for the actual 
itation of the pilot operations , The results would define precisely 
e, scope and location of the four rural pilot operations together 
s, funding sources and tim^ periods, 

Phase III would be the execution of the four parallel pilot 
IS, based upoi^the plans of Phase H. 

ase IV would be national implementation of rural programs following 
ts of Phase III operations, 

order to ensure the success of such a program, it must be clearly 
od that each country would contribute manpower and funding so that 
e project is truly a collaborative effort. One of the organizations 
nded the symposium in Japan (the Asian Foundation) expressed 
in helping support this program. 
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